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Do  the  CIVCa  Still  Have  a  Job?  Operational  Comand  In 
Operations  Short  of  Var.  By  Major  Janes  A.  Hells, 

USA,  44  pages. 


The  goal  of  this  aonograph  Is  to  Investigate  how 
the  operatlnal  level  of  war  applies  to  military 
operations  short  of  war.  The  paper  begins  with  a 
review  of  the  theoretical  linkages  between  military 
operations  and  political  alms.  Mext,  the  author 
examines  how  law  and  Joint  doctrine  define  the  role  of 
America's  designated  operational  commanders,  the 
Commanders  In  Chief  of  the  unified  coadaatant  commands. 
In  combat  and  operations  short  of  war.  The  bulk  of 
the  paper  Is  a  survey  of  several  operations  short  of 
war  from  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962  through 
Operation  Golden  Pheasnt  In  1988.  These  operations 
will  be  examined  from  the  perspective  of  how  military 
operations  were  developed  and  executed  to  support 
strategic  aims. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  sensitivity  of 
operations  short  of  war  and  the  availability  of  modern 
communications  have  created  conditions  under  which  the 
operational  level  of  command  in  operations  short  of 
war  Is  exercised  by  the  Mational  Command  Authority  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  rather  than  by  the  combatant 
Commanders  In  Chief.  While  this  close  contol  over 
field  operations  has  Its  potential  pitfalls.  It  does 
serve  to  Insure  a  strong  llxikage  between  strategic 
alms  and  military  operations. 
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Military  ftjrcB  must  be  Integral  to  a 
state *s  conduct  of  Its  foreign  policy. 

Robert  Art  and  Kenneth  Waltz' 

The  destruction  of  the  enemy  Is  not  the 
only  means  of  attaining  the  political 
object. 

Karl  van  Clausewltaf^ 

1.  IITHQDUCTIQJ 

The  purpose  of  this  aono^aph  Is  to  Investigate 
how  the  operational  level  of  t«ar  applies  to  allltary 
operations  short  of  war.  The  political  nature  of  the 
use  of  allltary  power  necessitates  the  exercise  of  an 
operational  level  of  coaaand  at  which  political  goals 
are  translated  Into  allltary  objectives  and 
operations.  The  thesis  of  this  paper  Is  that  the 
sensitivity  of  operations  short  of  war  and  the 
availability  of  aodern  coaaunlcatlons  have  created 
coxidltlons  under  which  the  operational  level  of 
coaaand  In  operations  short  of  war  Is  exercised  by  the 
latlonal  Coaaand  Authority  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  rather  than  by  the  coabatant  Coaaanders  In 
Chief.  This  centralization  of  coaaand  Is  not 
necessarily  a  bad  phenoaenon.  In  aost  cases,  and 
particularly  since  the  lapleaentatlon  of  the 
Goldwater-Ilchols  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986, 
close  scrutiny  of  allltary  operations  has  Insured  a 
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strong  politico— Bill tary  linkage  which  has  served  the 
national  Interest. 

This  paper  shall  begin  with  a  review  of  the 
theoretical  linkages  between  allltary  operations  and 
political  objectives  as  explained  by  a  classical 
theoretician,  Karl  von  Clausewitz,  and  a  polltlcal- 
■llltary  analyst  of  the  nuclear  era,  Thoaas  Schelllng. 
1  will  then  ezanlne  how  law  and  Joint  doctrine  define 
the  role  of  Anerlca's  designated  operational 
coamanders,  the  Coananders  In  Chief  of  the  unified 
coabatant  coaaands.  In  general  war  and  operations 
short  of  war.  Kezt  I  *illl  review  several  recent 
operations  short  of  war,  with  e>q>hasl8  on  operations 
conducted  since  the  liqileaentatlon  of  the  Goldwater- 
Klchols  Act.  I  will  not  evaluate  U. S.  strategy  In 
these  cases  but  will  look  at  how  military  operations 
were  developed  and  executed  to  support  strategic  alas. 
Finally,  I  will  attest  to  analyze  the  available 
Inforaatlon  to  develop  conclusions  about  operational 
coaaand  and  operations  short  of  war. 
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II.  POLITICAL  GOALS  AlH  MILITABY  QPBBATIOIS 


Tbe  concepl:  tliA't  political  objectlvee  and  Bllltary 
operatlona  aliould  be  linked  Is  not  ne«r  and  Is  a 
consistent  tbeae  In  the  developnent  of  sllltary 
theory.  Clausewltz  Is  perhaps  best  knovm  for  his 
dlctua  that  "tuar  Is  aerely  the  continuation  of  policy 
by  other  neans.  Var  Is  subordinate  to  politics. 

The  soldier  aust  never  forget  that  the  war  he  Is 
waging  Is  being  conducted  to  further  soiie  policy  als 
of  the  governnent  and  that  political  considerations 
guide  and  Halt  the  scope  and  nature  of  war. 

The  coaaander  In  chief  of  forces  In  the  field  Is  a 
statesaan  as  well  as  a  warrior.  He  aust  be  attuned  to 
the  political  aspects  of  war  and  how  allltary 
operations  lapact  on  the  political  envlronaent  In 
which  war  Is  waged.  Clausewltz  felt  the  Ideal 
situation  was  one  In  which  political  and  allltary 
leadership  could  be  aerged  in  one  person,  as  In  the 
cases  of  Hapoleon  and  Frederick  the  Great.'*  That 
condition  Insured  that  the  hands  that  guided  political 
and  allltary  policy  were  the  saae,  which  should 
prevent  a  fragaentatlon  of  effort  and  objectives. 

If  the  political  and  allltary  roles  cannot  be 
aerged,  then  soae  feedback  systea  aust  be  created  to 
Insure  that  the  coaaander  In  the  field  Is  responsive 
to  the  political  authority  that  has  chosen  to  go  to 
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war  and  sets  the  political  objectives  for  which  the 
war  Is  fought.  Var  Is  the  conduct  of  policy  through 
battle  rather  than  dlploaacy. *  That  policy  cannot  be 
effective  unless  the  official  carrying  It  out  <ln  war» 
the  coanander  In  the  field)  Is  fully  aware  of  the 
political  objectives  his  governaent  requires  hln  to 
achieve. 

Clausewltz  tms  nalnly  concerned  with  general  war 
fought  to  coiqiletely  defeat  the  eneoy.  In  the  case  of 
Halted  wars  fought  for  Halted  political  objectives, 
Clausewltz  observes  that  It  Is  not  always  possible  to 
obtain  the  desired  political  objectives  through 
allltary  action: 

Soaetlaes  the  political  and  allltary 
objective  Is  the  saae — for  exaaple,  the 
conquest  of  a  province.  In  other  cases 
the  political  object  will  not  provide  a 
suitable  allltary  objective.* 

In  such  cases,  allltary  force  can  be  used  to  help 
further  the  political  process,  to  deaonstrate  resolve, 
or  to  gain  bargaining  chips  for  use  In  negotiating  a 
political  settleaant.  What  Is  laportant  Is  that  In 
all  cases,  ”froa  a  war  of  exteralitatlon  down  to  sliqile 
araed  observation,”^  the  allltary  Instruaent  aust  be 
applied  In  consonance  with  political  alas. 

Classical  theorists  such  as  Clausewltz  generally 
wrote  on  the  use  of  allltary  force  to  pursue  political 
objectives  through  war.  The  Cold  Var  and  the  nuclear 
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era  produced  an  eapbasls  on  the  uee  of  nllltary  force 
outside  of  war.  Thoaas  Schelllng  wrote  that  BilltaLry 
force  now  can  be  used  to  produce  desired  political 
objectives  without  resort  to  »(ar.  Clausewitz  saw  the 
prlnary  ala  of  the  nllltary  as  destruction  of  the 
eneny.  Schelllng  views  nllltary  strategy  as  "the  art 
of  coercion,  Intlnldatlon,  and  deterrence.”^ 

The  nllltary  Is  in  Its  essence  an  Instrunent  of 
destruction.  Schelllng  offers  that  the  threat  of  the 
use  of  the  destructive  power  of  the  nllltary  can 
persuade  an  opponent  to  do  one's  will.*  By 
threatening  nllltary  action,  a  nation  can  offer  an 
opponent  a  choice:  to  conply  with  our  wishes  and 
subnlt  to  our  will,  or  face  the  prospect  of 
punlshnent.  If  the  goal  Is  to  deter  certain  behavior, 
then  the  threat  is  one  of  retaliation.  If  the  aln  Is 
to  conpel  particular  behaviors,  then  the  threat  Is 
that  of  punlshnent  that  will  be  Inflicted  by  the  use 
of  nllltary  force.  That  punlshnent  tflll  not  end  until 
the  desired  behavior  Is  produced.'*  In  either  case, 
the  Initiative  Is  left  to  the  opponent.  Either  he 
nust  do  what  Is  wanted  <or  refrain  fron  sone  undeslred 
behavior),  or  face  the  prospect  of  nllltary  action. 

Schelllng  points  out  that  the  difficulty  of  this 
process  Is  In  insuring  a  close  linkage  between 
political  goals — which  are  nornally  United — and  the 
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application  of  nllltary  force,  which  tends  to  be  a 
blunt  and  often  clunsy  Instruaent.  For  coercion  to 
work.  It  Is  necessary  to  send  clear  and  unanblguous 
sl^pials  that  define  the  linkage  between  political  ends 
and  military  viays  and  means.''  The  Ideal  campaign  to 
achieve  some  limited  political  objective  would  begin 
with  clearly  stated  strategic  goals.  Military 
operations  would  be  conducted  to  send  a  clear  signal 
of  Intent,  but  at  the  same  time  minimize  the  damage 
and  casualties  suffered  by  the  eneay  to  avoid 
unnecessarily  widening  the  conflict.  The  enemy  must 
be  made  to  clearly  understand  the  link  between 
military  action  and  the  desired  political  outcome  and 
also  know  that  military  action  against  him  vrlll  cease 
as  soon  as  that  outcome  Is  achieved.'^  For  this  type 
of  approach  to  work,  the  military  must  be  highly 
responsive  to  political  authority,  and  military 
commanders  must  be  sensitive  to  the  political  nature 
of  the  operations  they  are  planning  and  executing. 

The  operational  level  of  war — the  planning  and 
conduct  of  major  operations  and  campaigns  to 
acco;iq>llsh  strategic  objectives  within  theaters  or 
areas  of  operations'^ — would  seem  to  be  where 
political  goals  are  translated  Into  military 
objectives  and  operations.  There  should  be  some 
equivalent  of  the  operational  level  of  war  for 
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military  operatlone  abort  of  war.  For  tbla  paper,  I 
will  call  that  equivalent  the  operational  level  of 
coamand.  The  queetlon  I  will  puraue  la  how 
operational  comnand  is  exercised  and  political 
objectives  are  translated  Into  military  operations  In 
that  murky  area  between  dally  routine  peacetime 
operations  and  general  war.  I  tflll  begin  with  an 
examination  of  the  legal  and  doctrinal  roles  of  the 
American  military's  designated  operational 
commanders,  the  warfighting  Commanders-ln-Chlef 
CCIFCs) . 

III.  LAV  ATO  DOCTRire 

For  military  operations  to  remain  closely  llxiked 
to  political  objectives,  clear  lines  of  authority  from 
political  leadership  through  the  military  chain  of 
command  must  exist.  Otherwise,  military  commanders 
may  find  themselves  serving  multiple  masters  who  may 
or  may  not  be  providing  the  political  and 

military  guidance.  The  failed  Marine  expedition  to 
Beirut  In  1983  Is  perhaps  the  best  exa^le  of  this 
phenomenon  at  work. 

The  disaster  that  befell  the  Narines  in  1983  gave 
added  liqjetus  to  military  reformers  seeking  to  clarify 
and  strengthen  the  chain  of  command  from  the  National 
Command  Authority  <NCA>  down  to  units  operating  In  the 
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field.  These  efforts  were  reflected  In  the  Goldwatei — 
Vlchols  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986. 

Goldwater-Rlchols  was  a  watershed  In  military 
reform.  Among  Its  critical  cai^>anents  was  a 
strengthening  of  the  authority  of  the  Commanders- In- 
Chlef  (CIYCs)  of  the  unified  combatant  commands. 

These  regional  four— star  commanders  received 
operational  command  over  all  forces  operating  In  their 
assigned  theaters  of  operation.  Under  Goldwatei — 
Ylchols,  all  forces  In  a  theater  answer  to  the  CIRC, 
and  the  CIRCs  answer  directly  to  the  Rational  Command 
Authority.  The  chain  of  command  Is  now  clear:  from 
the  RCA  to  the  CIRCs  to  the  forces  In  the  field.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (CJCS>  ny  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  a  conduit  for 
orders  going  to  the  CIRCs,  but  command  authority  Is 
held  by  the  RCA  and  the  CIRCs. 

One  Intent  of  the  Congress  in  enacting  Goldwatei — 
Rlchols  was  to  give  the  CIRCs — the  commanders  in  the 
field — the  authority  to  carry  out  their  assigned 
duties  and  missions.'*  Another  goal  was  to  clarify 
and  strengthen  the  chain  of  command  so  as  to  limit 
Improper  micromanagement  of  military  operations.'*  If 
the  chain  of  command  was  clearly  established  and  the 
combatant  commanders  were  directly  responsive  and 
responsible  to  political  authority,  then  there  tiould 
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be  leea  need  for  political  autboritlee  in  Vasblngton 
to  interfere  with  thoee  aepecte  of  allitary  operations 
that  are  best  left  to  the  conmanders  in  the  field. 

The  strengthened  and  clarified  chain  of  coanand  should 
Insure  a  strong  linkage  between  political  goals  and 
Military  operations. 

Vhlle  Goldwatei'-Vlchols  clearly  established  the 
ClkCs*  position  in  the  chain  of  coHnand,  it  did  not 
spell  out  the  details  of  the  roles  of  and 
relationships  between  the  CIVCs  and  the  VGA  and  the 
JCS  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  Military 
operations.  It  fell  on  the  writers  of  Joint  doctrine 
to  try  to  explain  the  CIVCs*  role  in  aore  detail. 

Throughout  Joint  doctrine,  the  CIVCs  are  described 

as  the  principle  planners  and  executors  of  allitary 

operations.  The  ICA,  through  the  JCS,  provides 

strategic  guidance.  The  CIVCs  develop  plans  in 

accordance  with  this  guidance.  The  latlonal  Military 

Strategy  reinforces  and  supports  Joint  doctrine  by 

explicitly  naalng  the  CIMCs  as  the  focus  of  planning 

for  all  allitary  operations: 

As8uaq>tlons,  concepts  of  operation,  and 
specific  forces  to  be  enqployed  are 
deteralned  by  the  theater  CIMCs  and 
approved  by  the  Chalraan,  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  in  close  coordination  with  the 
Services  and  defense  agencies.  ' 
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The  apparently  broad  authority  of  the  CI¥C6  la 
carefully  caveated  for  contingency  operations.  Joint 
doctrine  specifies  that  the  CI¥Cs  are  responsible  for 
developing  nllltary  plans  for  operations  to  be 
conducted  In  their  respective  theaters.  But 
contingency  operations  are  "usually  oanaged  at  the 
highest  levels  of  governnent. " This  high-level 
control  has  direct  Inpact  on  the  planning  and 
execution  of  operations  and  the  role  and  authority  of 
the  CIVCs. 

Contingency  operations  are  closely  related  to  on¬ 
going  political  actions.  Shows  of  force,  strikes,  and 
raids  are  conducted  primarily  for  political 
purposes.^*  The  scope  of  this  type  of  operation  will 
be  Halted  to  achieving  specific  political  goals. 
Coaaanders  should  expect  to  operate  under  ¥CA-  or  JCS- 
laposed  restrictions,  particularly  In  the  rules  of 
engageaent  <SOB> ,  that  are  designed  to  tie  allltary 
operations  to  political  objectives  and  Halt  political 
risks.  Coaaand  and  control  relationships  aay  be 
aodlfled  to  laprove  efficiency  or  raise  the 
probability  of  alsslon  accoiq>Hshaent.  In  short, 
centralization  Is  stressed  as  a  way  to  Insure  allltary 
operations  achieve  desired  strategic  alas.  Vhile  the 
authority  of  the  CI¥C  Is  never  directly  questioned  In 
Joint  doctrine,  there  Is  a  distinct  liq>Hcatlon  that 
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for  operatlone  ehort  of  general  war  military 
coaBBanders  at  all  levels*  Including  the  CIVCs*  should 
expect  to  operate  under  restraints  that  are  laposed 
for  political  reasons. 

The  nuances  surrounding  Joint  doctrine  for 
contingency  operations  raise  the  question  as  to  what 
control  the  VCA  and  JCS  exercise  over  allltary 
operations.  Bvery  operation  Is  politically  sensitive; 
■llltary  operations*  after  all*  are  conducted  to 
achieve  political  objectives.  And  for  the  United 
States,  the  use  of  ellltary  force  outside  of  dally 
operations  Is  always  a  natter  of  public  concern. 

Given  political  realities  In  the  United  States*  one 
night  expect  all  nllltary  operations  to  be  subject  to 
close  control  and  scrutiny  fron  Vashington.  So,  do 
the  CIVCs  In  fact  exercise  coanand  at  the  operational 
level*  where  political  objectives  are  translated  Into 
nllltary  operations?  Or  do  the  CIVCs  execute  nllltary 
operations  that  are  designed  "at  the  highest  levels" 
because  of  the  political  sensitivity  of  the  use  of 
nllltary  force?  I  will  now  turn  to  sone  recent 
nllltary  operations  to  examine  the  roles  of  the  CIVCs* 
the  JCS*  and  the  VGA  In  operations  short  of  general 
war. 
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IV.  HISTOBICAL  RTAMPLES 


In  recent  operations  8hoz*t  at  general  war, 

Aaerlcan  consanders  In  the  field  have  operated  within 
narrow  political  restrictions  and  under  a  degree  of 
supervision  that  the  theater  comanders  of  World  War 
II  did  not  experience.  A  review  of  operations 
conducted  froa  the  early  IddOs  through  the  late  19808 
reveals  that  declslon-aahlng  authority  Is  centralized 
at  the  highest  levels  of  governaent  and  decisions  that 
were  traditionally  the  prerogative  of  coaaanders  In 
the  field  are  now  aade  at  the  strategic  level. 

The  Cuban  alsslle  crisis  Is  the  first  clear  case 

In  which  operational  and  tactical  decisions  were 

controlled  froa  Washington.  The  President  and 

Secretary  of  Defense  Insisted  they  be  kept  appraised 

at  all  tlaes  of  actions  taken  by  coaaanders  In  the 

naval  force  aalntalnlng  the  quarantine  of  Cuba.  They 

could  aake  this  deaand  because 

Advances  In  the  tCKshnology  of 
coaaiinl cations  aade  It  possible  for 
political  leaders  In  the  baseaent 
of  the  White  House  to  talk  directly 
with  coaaanders  of  destroyers  stationed 
along  the  quarantine  llne.^^ 

When  Soviet  ships  approached  U. S.  vessels,  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  Defense  received  real-tlae 
reports  froa  the  fleet  and  Issued  orders  directly  to 
coaaanders  at  the  scene. The  President  personally 
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selected  the  first  ship  the  levy  would  stop  and  board. 
Vot  only  did  the  President  control  the  quarantine 
operation;  he  "supervised  everything,  from  the 
contents  of  leaflets  to  be  dropped  over  Cuba  to  the 
asseabllng  of  ships  for  the  Invasion.  In  effect, 

during  the  crisis,  all  decisions  aade  by  coimanders  In 
the  field  were  subject  to  Imedlate  questioning, 

■odlf Icatlon,  or  veto  from  the  Vatlonal  Coaaaand 
Authority. 

Many  senior  officers  grated  under  what  they  viewed 
as  usurpation  of  comand  prerogatives  and 
"clrcusventlon  of  the  chain  of  coaaand. The 
President  and  Secretary  of  Defense  felt  It  was 
essential  that  they  maintain  personal  control  over  a 
very  sensitive  and  risky  operation.  A  lesson  carried 
out  of  the  crisis  by  civilian  policy— aakers  was  that 
■llltary  leaders  are  often  out  of  touch  t#lth  political 
considerations  and  thus  require  close  control  and 
direction.^*  In  fact,  after  a  U— 2  reconnaissance 
flight  was  shot  down  over  Cuba,  the  President  decided 
not  to  lapleaent  contingency  plans  to  attack  air 
defense  sites  that  fired  on  Aaerlcan  aircraft.  The 
President's  decision  not  to  retaliate  barely  reached 
the  Pentagon  In  tlae  to  stop  a  strike  that  the  JCS 
ordered  In  accordance  with  the  President's  earlier 
guidance.  That  Incident  highlighted  the  necessity  of 
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■alntalnlng  cloee  supervlelon  ot  the  military  to 
prevent  knee-jerk  l^leaentatlon  of  pre-planned 
responses  from  overriding  changes  In  Presidential 
policy. ^ 

America's  Intervention  In  the  Dominican  Sepubllc 
in  1965  was  also  marked  by  close  latlonal  Command 
Authority  management  of  military  operations.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  regional  commander,  CISC 
Atlantic  Command,  were  excluded  from  much  of  the 
planning  and  execution  of  Operation  Power  Pack.  The 
Dominican  operation  was  rife  with  confusion  In  the 
chain  of  command,  conflicting  and  contradictory 
orders,  and  the  concentration  of  decision-making 
authority  In  Washington.  The  ambiguities  of  Dominican 
politics  and  American  strategic  objectives  further 
clouded  the  situation.  Some  commanders  on  the  ground 
came  to  understand  the  complexity  of  the  situation  and 
the  requirement  for  close  linkage  between  strategic, 
operational,  and  tactical  decision-makers.  However, 
the  Issue  of  the  appropriate  degree  of  centralized 
control  over  military  operations  was  not  resolved.^* 
The  conflict  between  Washington  and  commanders  In  the 
field  over  control  of  tactical  operations  continued 
through  the  Vietnam  War. 

The'  1980e  saw  a  continuation  of  the  trend  towards 
centralized  planning  and  execution  of  military 
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operations  short  ot  general  war.  The  Narine 
deployaent  to  Lebanon  In  1982—1984  mbs  a  case  of  field 
conanders  receiving  too  wch  guidance,  all  of  It 
Intended  to  help  further  U.S.  political  objectives. 

The  chain  of  conaand  did  not  tiiork  well  In  Lebanon; 

CINC  European  Coaaand  was  8liq>l7  one  of  aany 
authorities  to  whoa  the  Nairlnes  perceived  they 
answered,  either  directly  or  Indirectly.^' 
Unfortunately,  no  one  assuaed  the  operational  level 
role  of  assigning  allltary  objectives  to  the  Narines 
that  vrould  further  U.S.  political  Interests.  No  one 
In  the  governaent  really  assigned  the  Narines  a 
aeanlngful  allltary  mission.  Instead  of  being 
responsive  to  one  clear  chain  of  coaaand,  the  Narine 
force  found  Itself  aanaged  by  a  aultlpllclty  of 
sources  and  at  the  operational  level  coaaanded  by  no 
one.  This  situation  predictably  produced  disastrous 
allltary  and  political  results. 

In  the  afteraath  of  the  October  1983  boaiblng  of 
the  Narine  barracks  In  Beirut,  It  becaae  clear  that 
coaaand  procedures  needed  to  be  Improved.  Goldwater- 
Nlchols  was  designed  In  part  to  prevent  a  repeat  of 
Lebanon  and  Insure  that  coaaanders  In  the  field  were 
protected  froa  alcroasnageaent  and  direction  froa  too 
aany  different  sources. 
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The  flret  aajor  ■lll'tary  operation  conducted  under 
the  provlelona  of  Goldwatez^Vlchols  was  Earnest  Vlll. 
Proa  1987  through  1988.  Central  Coaaand  (CEITCON) 
conducted  convoy  escort  operations  In  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  protect  friendly  and  later  neutral  shipping. 

Earnest  Vlll  was  an  alaost  flawless  allltary 
operation.  At  the  saae  tlae.  Earnest  Vlll 
deaonstrated  that  the  Eatlonal  Coaaand  Authority  and 
the  JCS  could  and  would  provide  very  specific  guidance 
to  coaaanders  In  the  field,  as  well  as  Intervene  In 
operations  to  Insure  that  national  political 
objectives  are  aet. 

Earnest  Vlll  began  when  Kuwait  was  allowed  to 
designate  soae  of  Its  oil  tanJcers  as  Aaer lean- flagged 
vessels.  CEITCOK  then  increased  Its  standing  naval 
presence  In  the  Persian  Gulf  so  as  to  be  able  to 
escort  these  vessels  through  an  area  of  International 
waters  that  had  becoae  a  war  zone.  Vhlle  the  U.S 
was  ostensibly  protecting  the  tankers  froa  any  nation 
that  would  attack  thea,  the  threat  tot<ard8  which  U.S. 
efforts  were  directed  was  Iran. 

The  U. S.  sought  to  deter  the  Iranians  froa  further 
attacks  on  Gulf  shipping.  The  Iranians  found  attacks 
on  oil  tankers  an  effective  political  and  econoalc 
weapon  In  the  Iran- Iraq  war.  The  U.S.  sought  to 
deaonstrate  Its  deteralnatlon  to  protect  the  free  flow 
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of  oil  froa  the  Gulf  to  the  reet  of  the  world.  At  the 


aeae  tlae,  the  U.S.  hoped  Ita  reeolve  would  encourage 
the  Iranians  to  abandon  the  war  and  enter  into  peace 
talks  with  Iraq.  Finally,  the  D.S.  hoped  to  Unit 
Soviet  expansion  In  the  Gulf  by  denying  the  Soviets 
the  opportunity  to  expand  Its  nilltary  presence  In  the 
region  under  the  guise  of  providing  protection  to  Gulf 
shipping. 

Vaval  forces  operating  In  the  Gulf  were  given 
strict  SOB  that  were  designed  to  Insure  that  the  U.S 
presence  did  not  provoke  an  all  out  war  with  Iran, 
while  at  the  sane  tine  pernlttlng  connanders  on  the 
scene  to  protect  their  forces  fron  attack.  The  BOB 
allowed  connanders  to  take  defensive  actions  when  U.S. 
forces  or  U. S. -escorted  ships  were  attacked,  but 
prevented  then  fron  subsequently  taking  retaliatory 
actions  In  response  to  Iranian  attacks.  The 
liqMsrtance  of  strict  adherence  to  the  BOB  was 
highlighted  when  the  CJCS  went  to  the  Gulf  and 
personally  briefed  naval  aviators  on  the  BOB  and  what 
actions  they  could  and  could  not  take  during  an  attack 
on  U.S. -flagged  vessels. 

U.S.  policy  In  the  Gulf  was  essentially  one  of 
deterrence.  Vhlle  the  U.S.  would  not  Initiate 
■llltary  action,  any  attack  by  Iran  would  be  net  with 
a  swift  response  from  the  U.S.  For  deterrence  to  be 
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effective,  it  haa  to  be  credible.  If  the  Iranlana  did 
launch  an  attack  to  teat  the  U. S. •  a  tlnely  Aaerlcan 
reaponae  waa  .^baolutely  neceaaary.  However,  U.S. 
policy  waa  that  any  reaponae  would  be  "neaaured” — that 
la,  appropriate  In  teraa  of  the  Iranian  action.  The 
n.S  would  not  reapond  with  overwhelndng  force,  but 
would  play  a  gaae  of  tlt-for— tat.  To  Inaure  that 
■llltary  force  mna  uaed  In  a  aeaaured  faahlon, 
retaliatory  operatlona  In  the  Gulf  would  be  directed 
froB  Vaahlngton.  The  detailed  tactical  plana 
developed  by  CBHTCOM  and  the  cosaandera  In  the  Gulf 
would  all  be  approved  In  advance  by  the  MCA.  All 
coBbat  operatlona  would  be  cloaely  acrutlnlzed  and 
aupervlaed  froB  Vaahlngton. 

The  flrat  public  Indlcatora  that  Earneat  VI 11 
would  be  controlled  froB  Vaahlngton  eaerged  In  Auguat 
and  Septeidier  1987  when  CJCS  Bade  a  nuaber  of 
declalona  regarding  organization  of  the  force  In  the 
Gulf.  Flrat,  CJCS  revlaed  the  boundary  between 
CBITCOH  and  Pacific  CoBaand  <PACOM>  to  give  CEITCOX 
control  over  naval  forcea  aupportlng  Earneat  VI 11  froa 
the  Eorth  Arabian  Sea.  All  forcea  operating  In  or 
aupportlng  eacort  operatlona  caae  under  the  coaaand  of 
CIECEET.  Thla  declalon  aade  aenae  froa  the 
perapectlve  of  unity  of  coBaand  and  waa  appropriate 
under  Goldwater-Elchola.  The  boundary  ahlft  alao  Bade 
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It  eaaler  for  the  MCA  to  control  actlona  in  the  Gulf, 
since  only  one  CIVC  now  conanded  forces  ^  .  the 
operation. 

lext,  CJCS  ordered  a  Karine  A^hlblous  Unit  <KAU> 
to  be  aoved  Into  the  Gulf  area.^'*  Moraally, 
positioning  of  forces  Is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
CISC.  In  this  Instance,  the  deployment  of  the  XAU 
sent  the  signal  that  the  U.S.  was  prepared  to  use 
ground  troops — even  though  In  a  Halted  capacity.  The 
coaposltlon  of  U.S.  forces  and  their  deployments  were 
political  as  v«ell  as  military  Issues  and  therefore 
became  subject  to  control  from  Washington. 

The  Chairman*  s  next  critical  decision  was 
Initially  kept  In  secret.  He  ordered  Army  special 
operations  forces  CSOF)  helicopters  deployed  aboard 
Wavy  ships  In  the  Gulf.  Again,  the  JCS  was  becoming 
Involved  In  the  details  of  force  coaposltlon.  The  JCS 
was  establishing  a  range  of  capabilities  for  future 
operations  In  the  Gulf.  Kelther  the  CIKC  nor  the 
commander  In  the  Gulf  had  felt  a  need  for  the  KAU  In 
the  Gulf  or  the  SOF  helicopters,  and  there  were  some 
mild  protests  over  both  declsloxis.  The  JCS  apparently 
believed  these  additional  forces  would  be  useful  In 
coming  operations. ** 

The  first  U.S.  retaliatory  actions  came  In 
Septeidier  and  October  of  1987  in  response  to  two 
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Incidents.  Mines  bad  been  a  problem  for  tbe  Mavy  from 
the  beginning  of  Barnest  Vlll,  but  there  was  no  direct 
evidence  available  linking  Iran  to  the  mining.  In  an 
effort  to  gain  political  amaunltlon  to  use  against 
Iran,  the  CJCS  flew  to  the  Gulf  and  ordered  the 
commander  of  the  naval  task  force  to  identify  and 
capture  an  Iranian  vessel  laying  mines  in  the  Gulf. 

The  Chairman  directed  that  the  Aray  helicopters  he 
earlier  dispatched  to  the  Gulf  be  used  to  locate  and 
Identify  a  minelayer,  and  then  disable  It  with  rocket 
and  machine  gun  fire.  The  Chairman  Instructed  the 
Aray  pilots  to  shoot  out  the  bridge  and  engine  room 
area  to  damage  the  ship,  but  not  destroy  It.^^ 

One  night  soon  after  the  CJCS  Issued  his  orders, 
the  Ari^  aviators  discovered  a  vessel,  the  Iran  AJr, 
laying  mines  In  the  Gulf.  Acting  under  special  SOB 
authorized  for  this  operation,  the  naval  task  force 
commander  ordered  the  helicopters  to  attack  the  Iran 
AJr  with  racket  fire.  After  the  Iranian  vessel  was 
disabled,  a  controversy  emerged  over  whether  Mavy 
SBALs  should  board  and  seize  the  Iran  AJr  Immediately, 
or  wait  several  hours  until  daylight.  The  President 
personally  decided  that  the  boarding  would  take  place 
In  daylight,  as  It  would  be  less  risky  In  terms  of 
U.S.  casualties.  The  first  time  U.S.  forces  engaged 
In  combat  In  the  Gulf,  the  CJCS  provided  the  commander 
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on  the  scene  with  very  specific  Instructions,  and  the 
President  aade  at  least  one  tactical  decision. 

Several  weeks  later,  the  VCA  denied  the  request  of 
an  on-scene  naval  conmander  to  respond  to  requests  for 
assistance  from  neutral  shipping  under  Iranian 
attack. Two  days  later,  on  16  October,  an  Iranian 
Sllkworn  nlsslle  struck  the  U.S. -flagged  tanker  Sea 
Isle  City.  The  U.S.  prepared  for  a  retaliation. 

Vhlle  the  response  to  the  Iranian  attack  would  be 
a  relatively  snail  nllltary  operation,  all  details  to 
include  the  tine  of  the  action,  targets,  and  nethods 
of  engagenent  of  specific  targets  had  to  receive  the 
personal  approval  of  the  President.  The  President 
personally  selected  the  targets.  Fr-.  .inong  several 
options,  he  chose  two  Iranian  gas  and  oil  platforns 
used  as  nllltary  connand  and  control  centers.  Attacks 
on  those  facilities  would  result  In  the  fewest  Iranian 
casualties,  but  their  destruction  would  be  a  clear 
signal  of  U.S.  resolve.  The  President  also  directed 
that  the  Iranian  platforn  crews  be  clearly  warned  of 
the  attack  and  allowed  to  leave  the  area  before  any 
firing  began.®* 

The  attacks  on  the  gas  and  oil  platforns  t«ere 
conducted  on  19  October,  three  days  after  <SSea  Isle 
City  was  attacked.  The  Iranians  were  wEO'ned  by  the 
Vavy,  and  no  firing  began  until  all  the  Iranians  were 
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clear  of  -the  targeta.  The  platforaa  were  then 
deatroyed  by  naval  gunfire.  The  U. S.  conducted  a  very 
anall-acale  tactical  naval  action,  but  It  waa  done  for 
apeclflc  atrateglc  purpoaee — to  aend  a  algnal  to  Iran. 
Accordingly,  every  aapect  of  the  operation  waa 
acrutlnlzed  and  aonltored  In  Vaahlngton. 

CBSTCOX'a  flrat  engagenenta  In  the  Gulf  were 
highly  aucceaaful,  both  adlltarlly  and  politically. 

All  military  objectlvea  were  met,  and  the  Iranlana 
moderated  their  military  actlvltlea  In  the  Gulf. 
However,  In  the  aprlng  of  1988  the  Iranlana  reaumed 
mining  of  the  Gulf.  In  April,  a  U. S.  naval  veaael, 
the  Samuel  Saberts,  waa  crippled  by  a  mine.  Once 
again,  the  U.S.  prepared  an  appropriate,  meaeured 
reeponae  that  waa  to  be  named  Operation  Praying 
Xantla. 

Aa  In  the  1987  actlona,  all  aapecta  of  Praying 
Hantla  were  approved  by  the  Prealdent.  The  SOE  were 
eatabllahed  to  limit  Iranian  ae  well  aa  U.S. 
caaualtlea.  The  CJCS  would  pull  a  26-hour  ahlft  In 
the  Pentagon  to  monitor  and  control  the  operation.'*^ 
Two  more  Iranian  gae  and  oil  platforma  In  the  Gulf 
that  aerved  aa  command  and  control  centera  were  to  be 
deatroyed,  but  again  not  until  the  Iranlana  on  board 
the  platforms  were  warned  and  given  sufficient  time  to 
evacuate. The  Havy  waa  also  to  seek  out  and  elnk 
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one  Iranian  frigate. The  Iranians  responded  to  the 
n. S,  attacks  on  the  gas  platf orns  by  dispatching  two 
frigates  and  sone  saaller  vessels  to  the  area.  Yaval 
aviation  and  shlp-to-shlp  slsslles  were  used  to  engage 
the  Iranians,  and  one  frigate  and  one  patrol  boat  were 
sunk.  However,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  CJCS, 
nonltorlng  the  action  from  the  Pentagon,  ordered  the 
cessation  of  attacks  on  the  second  Iranian  frigate 
after  It  was  struck  by  one  bosb  and  daaaged.  Later, 
the  Secretary  said  he  ordered  the  termination  of  the 
attack  because  the  appropriate  message  had  already 
been  sent  and  the  second  frigate  did  not  pose  an 
lanaedlate  threat  to  U.  S.  forces. 

Just  hours  after  Praying  Mantis  ended,  the 
Iranians  retaliated  by  attacking  a  U.S. -owned  tug  with 
an  American  crew  aboard,  the  Villi  Tide.  Yavy  attack 
aircraft  were  kept  orbiting  the  sight  of  the  attacks 
while  the  situation  was  relayed  In  turn  to  CBYTCOM, 
the  Pentagon,  the  President's  Yatlonal  Security 
Adviser,  and  the  President  himself  to  gain  his 
personal  approval  to  attack  the  Iranian  vessels  firing 
on  the  Villi  Tide.  The  President  approved,  and  the 
Iranians  lost  another  patrol  boat  to  the  U. S.  Yavy. 
Fortunately  no  one  aboard  the  Villi  Tide  was  Ixijured 
In  the  attack.  The  entire  relay  process  from  the 
pilots  to  the  President  and  back  again  only  took  a  few 
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■Inutes. Tlie  Villi  Tide  Incident  le  perhape  tbe 
etarkeet  ezat^le  of  how  for  the  duration  of  U.S. 
escort  operations  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  decisions  that 
In  a  general  war  would  probably  have  been  left  to  the 
coBsander  on  the  scene  were  ande  by  the  JCS  and  the 
National  Comand  Authority. 

A  second  aajor  operation  conducted  under 
Goldwater-Slchols  that  Involved  the  use  of  allltary 
force  short  of  war  was  Golden  Pheasant,  the  deployaent 
of  a  n.S  Ari^  task  force  to  Honduras  In  March  ld88. 

The  operation  was  a  show  of  force  Intended  to  deter 
further  Vlcaraguan  allltary  Incursions  Into  Honduras. 
Unlike  Earnest  Will,  Golden  Pheasant  did  not  Involve 
cosbat.  Golden  Pheasant  was  another  selective  use  of 
military  force  to  accoaqillsh  specific  political 
objectives  at  minimal  cost  to  the  U.S. 

In  March  1988,  Mlcaraguan  forces  crossed  the 
border  into  Honduras  In  an  effort  to  destroy  contra 
rebel  base  ca^is.  Over  a  period  of  several  years,  the 
Mlcaraguans  had  pursued  the  contras  Into  Honduras  and 
conducted  raids  to  drive  the  rebels  from  their  base 
areas  along  the  border.  The  U.S  had  responded  to 
these  Incursions  by  diplomatic  and  public  political 
protest  and  later  by  providing  helicopters  to  airlift 
Honduran  troops  Into  the  areas  of  conflict.  Through 
the  mid— 1980* s  the  U.S.  conducted  exercises  In  Central 
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Aaerlcan  to  dewnstrate  support  for  eaerglng 
deaocracles  and  to  show  displeasure  over  Vlcaragua*  s 
■illtary  build-up  and  support  for  Insurgents  In  El 
Salvador.  By  1988,  political  efforts  to  stabilize  the 
region  appeared  to  near  fruition.  Ilcaraguan 
Incursions  Into  Honduras  In  Karch  called  Into  question 
Managua's  sincerity.  The  situation  also  created  the 
opportunity  for  the  U. S  to  deaonstrate  Its  willingness 
to  use  force  to  protect  friendly  governiaents  in  the 
region. 

Southern  Comnand  (SOUTHCOM)  closely  followed 
Mlcaraguan  nllltary  activities  and  planned  for  the 
contingency  of  deploying  TJ.S.  forces  to  the  region  in 
the  event  of  Mlcaraguan  aggression. However,  when 
the  March  Incursions  took  place,  the  focus  of  the 
planning  effort  shifted  froa  SOUTHCOM  to  the  U.S.  and 
Honduras.  The  SOUTHCOM  staff  was  kept  out  of  auch  of 
the  planning  process. The  governaent  of  Honduras 
Initially  requested  the  U.S.  provide  Intelligence  on 
Mlcaraguan  allltary  activities,  surveillance  along  the 
border,  targetting  assistance  for  air  strikes  Into 
Mlcaragua,  and  troops  for  ground  coabat  if  that  becaae 
necessary.  The  U. S  Aabassador  to  Honduras  suggested  a 
syabollc  training  exercise  In  Honduras  Involving  U.S. 
ground  forces  as  a  show  of  support.  The  Hondurans 
agreed  and  foraally  requestctd  the  deployaent  of  U.S. 
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troope.  Senior  planners  within  the  Pentagon 
deteralned  that  the  appropriate  force  would  be  an  Ar^ 
brigade,  and  the  President  approved  the  plan. 

Proa  the  outset,  Golden  Pheasant  was  narked  by 
confusion  and  a  lack  of  coordination  aaong  the 
services  and  units  Involved.  Aray  forces  t«ere 
alerted  for  possible  deploynent  several  hours  before 
the  President  nade  his  decision,  while  the  Air  Force 
waited  for  a  fomal  Presidential  announceaent  of  the 
operation  to  begin  their  alert  procedures.  The  Aray 
had  planned  for  the  first  battalions  to  airdrop  and 
the  follow-on  units  to  airland  In  Honduras.  Because 
the  Air  Force  delayed  Its  alert  and  getting  troops  on 
the  ground  as  rapidly  as  possible  was  a  strategic 
objective,  the  airland  forces  aoved  first  followed  a 
day  later  by  the  airdrop.  •**  SOUTHCOM*  s  JTF  Bravo  In 
Honduras  was  not  notified  of  the  deployaents  In  a 
tlaely  Banner,  which  hindered  coordination  between 
forces  already  In  Honduras  and  those  about  to 
deploy.  •** 

The  role  of  CIVCSOHTH  In  Golden  Pheasant  was  never 
clearly  defined.  Although  the  operation  took  place  In 
SOUTHCOM* s  area  of  responsibility.  Forces  CoBsand 
(PORSCOM)  In  the  U.S.  deteralned  the  forces  to  be 
deployed,  the  sequencing  of  those  forces,  and  allowed 
the  82d  Airborne  and  7th  Light  Infantry  Divisions  to 
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Independently  determLne  what  equlpaent  and  euppllee 
(Including  aanunltlon)  their  battalions  would  take  to 
Honduras. Even  after  the  brigade  arrived  In 
Honduras,  It  still  submitted  reports  to  FOHSCOX,  which 
In  turn  passed  then  on  to  the  JC^.  The  brigade  also 
reported  to  SOUTHCXIK,  although  the  brigade's  conaand 
relationship  with  SOUTHCOK  ms  ” Ill-defined. 

There  were  also  problens  as  the  the  exact  nlssion 
of  the  brigade.  The  purpose  of  the  deploynent  ms  to 
conduct  a  show  of  force.  From  the  perspectives  of 
both  the  HCA  and  JCS,  the  rapid  deploynent  of  a 
brigade  acco^llshed  that  nlssion.  The  political 
objectives  of  the  operation  were  net  as  soon  as 
television  pictures  of  U.S.  troops  arriving  In 
Honduras  were  beaned  around  the  world.  Vhat  those 
units  would  do  In  Honduras  ms  another  natter  to  which 
the  JCS  and  SOUTHCOM  seened  to  pay  little  attention 
Initially.  In  fact,  there  was  no  plan  for  what  the 
units  were  supposed  to  do  once  they  arrived  In 
Honduras.  When  the  connanders  on  the  ground 
recognized  that  no  detailed  Instructions  were 
forthcoming,  they  went  about  conducting  a  series  of 
exercises  with  Honduran  forces  to  accllnatlze  U.S. 
troojpe,  fanlllarlze  then  with  the  terrain,  and 
practice  working  with  Honduran  forces. All  of  these 
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■easures  helped  laprove  the  readlnese  of  D.S.  forcee 
to  transition  to  confoat  If  that  becaae  necessary. 

Golden  Pheasant  achieved  Its  desired  political 
objectives.  The  Vlcaraguans,  In  fact,  withdrew  from 
Honduras  before  U.S.  troops  even  arrived  In  country. 
The  TJ.  S.  clearly  denonstrated  its  resolve  and 
capability  to  Intervene  to  defend  Honduras  In  the  face 
of  Hlcaraguan  agression.  Unlike  Earnest  Vlll,  the 
coamanders  on  the  ground  had  fairly  broad  latitude  as 
to  what  tactical  actions  they  could  take.  The  low 
likelihood  of  conbat  and  the  fact  that  political 
objectives  were  aet  early  in  the  operation  contributed 
to  the  lack  of  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  VGA. 
However,  JCS  did  keep  close  tabs  on  the  situation 
through  both  FORSCOX  and  SOUTHCOX  and  was  In  a 
position  to  Intervene  In  the  activities  of  the  Aray 
brigade  If  that  becase  desirable.  Interestingly,  even 
when  JCS  and  XCA  backed  off  froa  aanaglng  operations, 
SOUTHCOX  was  not  given  clear  control  over  the  brigade, 
which  raises  the  question  of  JCS*  view  of  the 
authority  and  role  of  the  theater  CIXC  In  a  sensitive 
contingency  operation.  For  Golden  Pheasant, 
operational  coaaand  was  exercised  In  Washington  and  at 
FOSSCOX  headquarters. 
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V.  AJALTSTS 


Several  trende  eaerge  from  an  analyeia  of  theee 
operations  short  of  general  war.  Those  trends  are 
tight  control  by  the  Vatlonal  Cosaand  Authority; 
llaltatlons  on  the  role  and  authority  of  the  CIVCs; 
and  a  blurring  of  the  strategic,  operational,  and 
tactical  levels  of  tar.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
In  nDst  Instances,  the  use  of  Military  force  In  a 
Halted  role  alaost  altays  achieved  the  desired 
political  objectives  (Beirut  being  the  notable 
exception),  which  should  be  the  definition  of  a 
successful  Military  operation. 

Tight  control  by  VGA  over  allltary  oxieratlons  has 
becoae  passible  because  of  the  coaaunl cat Ions 
revolution.  Proa  the  Cuban  alsslle  crisis  on,  the  VGA 
has  had  the  capability  to  Intervene  In  on-golng 
tactical  actions.  Praying  Mantis  and  the  Villi  Tide 
Incident  highlight  how  quickly  and  to  «diat  level  of 
detail  leaders  In  Washington  can  reach  Into  allltary 
actions.  Since  It  Is  now  possible  for  the  MCA  and  JCS 
to  control  tactical  operations,  they  will  exercise 
that  option  when  they  deea  It  desirable  or  necessary. 

There  are  several  valid  reasons  why  Washington 
would  choose  to  exercise  tight  control  over  allltary 
operations.  In  situations  In  which  "the  destruction 
of  the  eneay  Is  not  necessarily  the  required  allltary 
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coadltlon, It  le  not  surprising  that  political 
authorities  want  to  closely  aonltor  and  control  the 
actions  at  the  Bllltary.  Military  force  Is  a  blunt 
Instrument,  and  the  military  trains  to  wield  that 
Instrument  In  conditions  of  general  war.  When 
operations  are  conducted  for  limited  and  specific 
political  alms,  the  use  of  military  force  must  be 
carefully  controlled  and  managed.  It  should  not  come 
as  a  surprise  to  the  military  that  political  leaders 
will  Intervene  to  Insure  military  forces  remain 
strictly  within  designated  operational  boundaries. 

Another  factor  that  explains  Increased  MCA  control 
Is  the  high  visibility  of  military  operations.  Any 
time  U.S.  farces  are  engaged  In  activities  other  than 
dally  routine  operations,  those  activities  cone  under 
close  and  Immediate  scrutiny  from  the  Congress,  the 
media,  and  the  public.  ¥hen  the  MCA  and  JCS  expect  to 
have  to  explain  the  details  of  an  operation, 
especially  If  there  Is  a  failure,  it  Is  natural  for 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  their 
principle  military  adviser,  the  CJCS,  to  become 
Involved  with  the  details  of  that  operation.^*  Also, 
If  the  U.S.  has  turned  from  purely  diplomatic 
solutions  to  military  options,  again  It  le  natural  for 
the  MCA  to  focus  on  military  operations.**^  Any 
military  operation  Is  a  political  event;  we  should 
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fully  expect  political  leadere  who  are  accountable  to 
participate. 

The  capability  and  nrllllngnese  of  the  VGA  to 
becoae  nore  Involved  in  allltary  operations  has 
resulted  In  llaltatlons  on  the  roles  and  authority  of 
the  CIVCs.  In  fact.  It  could  be  argued  that  In  sone 
clrcuBstances  the  CIVCs  have  less  authority  than 
either  the  ICA  or  tactical  comanders.  Vhen  the  HCA 
clrcuBvents  the  chain  of  coBaand,  the  level  that  Is 
bypassed  or  relegated  to  the  role  of  a  comunl cat Ions 
relay  Is  that  of  the  CIVC.  The  CIICs  do  exercise 
considerable  Influence  In  Bany  areas.  In  operations 
short  of  tear,  r'  r  Icularly  when  coBbat  Is  iBBlnent  or 
underway,  tb<2  ..haln  of  coBBand  Is  often  Bodifled  such 
that  coBnand  runs  froB  the  MCA  or  the  JCS  directly  to 
the  field  coBBander. 
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Tlie  CIVCs  nay  be  bypaeeed  to  save  tlae  and 
eliainate  layers  of  comand  that  will  laqpose  their 
Intez-pretations  on  reports  from  the  field. 

Coanunl cat Ions  nakes  It  possible  for  the  VCA  to 
receive  Inforaatlon  directly  from  the  source,  and 
provide  rapid  feedback  to  the  comander  on  the  scene. 
The  sensitivity  of  a  particular  situation  nay  also 
lead  the  MCA  to  desire  direct  and  Imedlate 
cosDunlcation  with  the  nan  on  the  spot  to  Insure 
orders  are  not  delayed  or  misinterpreted  by  various 
levels  of  the  chain  of  comand. 

The  increased  Involvement  of  the  VGA  In 
operational  and  tactical  decisions  raises  Issues  that 
■ay  lapact  adversely  on  mission  accoaplishment.  One 
of  direct  concern  to  military  coaaanders  Is  the  loss 
of  Initiative.  Coasaanders  operating  under  the  close 
scrutiny  of  the  President  and  his  senior  advisers  may- 
feel  so  constrained  that  they  will  automatically  call 
higher  headquarters  for  guidance.^*  This  may  be 
especially  true  when  the  authority  and  roles  of 
military  commanders  at  different  levels  are  vague. 
Ill-defined,  or  misunderstood.  During  Earnest  VI 11, 
the  BOB  were  modified  several  times  and  were  a  subject 
of  debate  In  Vashlngton  throughout  the  operation.  As 
the  response  authorized  U.S.  commanders  In  particular 
circumstances  changes,  what  yesterday  was  a  correct 
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decision  say  today  cause  a  political  disaster.  Vlth 
the  role  of  U.S.  forces  changing  or  subject  to  change 
at  all  tloes,  conaanders  aay  feel  coopelled  to  turn  to 
political  authorities  for  guidance.  Such  a  condition 
■ay  lead  to  conaanders  becoalng  passive  and 
unresponsive  to  changing  conditions  In  the  field  and 
overrellant  on  Washington  to  solve  their  laaedlate 
tactical  problens. 

A  problen  associated  with  the  loss  of  Initiative 
by  field  conaanders  Is  the  loss  of  perspective  at 
higher  levels.  It  is  easy  to  fall  Into  the  trap  of 
closely  following  a  subordinate's  actions  to  lEisure  he 
stays  within  conaand  guidance  and  al»iays  aakes  the 
"correct"  decision  when  he  nay  have  to  deaonstrate 
soae  Initiative.  The  coablnation  of  passive  on-scene 
conaanders  and  operational  and  strategic  leaders 
focused  prlaarlly  on  tactical  laatters  can  result  In  no 
one  dealing  with  the  strategic  goals  that  proapted 
allltary  action  In  the  first  place.  The  Beirut 
experience  Is  a  tragic  exaaple  of  this  interaction. 

The  easy  answer  Is  for  everyone  to  stay  focused  at 
their  particular  level.  Unfortunately,  It  Is 
laposslble  to  clearly  define  at  what  point  the 
strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  levels  of  conaand 
begin  and  end.  There  Is  now  a  blending  of  all  three 
levels,  as  tactical  actions  are  undertaken  for 
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etrateglc  purpoaes.  Kllltary  comiaiidera  al:  all  levels 
aust;  keep  In  alnd  the  strategic  Intent  and  be  prepared 
to  act  within  In  It  when  guidance  Is  vague  or 
contradictory.  They  aust  reaaln  Involved  In  decision— 
aaklng  and  reaeaber  that  political  clrcuastances  do 
not  relieve  a  coaaander  of  responsibility  for  the 
actions  of  his  force. 

VI.  CQgCLQSIQgS 

In  allltary  operations  short  of  general  war,  the 
operational  level  of  coaaand  Is  often  exercised  by  the 
Vatlonal  Coaaand  Authority  and  the  JCS.  This  Is  true 
for  a  nuaber  of  reasons.  First,  allltary  operations 
short  of  war  are  politically  sensitive  and  are 
undertaken  In  fluid  situations.  As  the  strategic 
setting  changes,  political  goals  any  also  change. 
Merging  the  operational  level  of  coaaand  and  strategy 
helps  Insure  that  allltary  operations  are  linked  to 
political  goals  and  reduces  the  level  of  political 
risk. 

Second,  In  operations  short  of  viar,  events  that 
vlet«ed  In  Isolation  look  Just  like  "Individual 
tactical  actions  In  a  conventional  war"*^^  In  fact  aay 
have  strategic  and  operational  significance.  The 
seizure  of  the  Iran  AJr  was  a  alnor  tactical  operation 
undertaken  to  achieve  a  very  specific  strategic  goal — 
naaely,  to  provide  the  International  coiounlty 
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Irrefutable  evidence  of  lran*8  Bd.nelaylng  operatlone 
In  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  Is  natural  that  In  pursuit  of 
such  a  Halted  and  specific  strategic  objective  that 
the  operation  designed  to  achieve  It  should  be  planned 
at  the  strategic  level. 

Senior  allltary  leaders  and  operational  and 
tactical  planners  aust  understand  that  all  operations 
are  conducted  within  a  political  fraaework. 

Operations  short  of  %car  are  aore  political  In  nature 
and  thus  will  be  significantly  Influenced  by  political 
considerations.  In  these  cases,  coaaanders  aust  learn 
to  operate  successfully  without  the  degree  of  freedoa 
and  Initiative  they  would  like. 

BOB  are  critical  to  defining  the  Halts  within 

'fhlch  field  coaaanders  can  work. 

Buies  of  engageaient  provide  the 
operational  envelope  within  which 
coaaanders  can  and  aust  operate. 

C  ROE  can]  severely  constrain  freedoa 
of  action. 

It  Is  up  to  allltary  coaaanders  to  understand  the 
strategic  and  operational  setting  and  the  national 
objectives,  and  then  to  operate  within  the  ROE  to 
achieve  those  objectives.  I  conclude  that  as  long  as 
the  ROB  do  not  deny  the  coaaander  the  right  to  protect 
his  force,  the  use  of  originality  and  patience  will 
yield  ways  allltary  aeans  can  be  used  to  achieve  or  at 
least  further  strategic  ends. 
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¥CA  and  JCS  Involveaent  hae  eoaetlaes  kept 
operational  and  tactical  conaanders  on  a  short  leash. 
But,  at  least  since  the  Inplementatlon  of  Goldwater- 
Ylchols,  operational  constraints  have  not  prevented 
the  allltary  fron  perfornlng  well  and  OBilclng  a 
positive  contribution  to  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Although  concerns  about  political  Influence  over 

military  operations  Is  a  great  contenporary  concern, 

the  aanageaent  of  military  operations  by  political 

authorities  Is  not  a  twentieth-century  American 

phenomenon.  Clausewltz  observed: 

Vhen  people  talk,  as  they  often  do, 
about  harmful  political  Influence  on 
the  management  of  war,  they  are  not 
saying  what  they  really  mean.  Their 
quarrel  should  be  with  the  policy  Itself 
.  .  . If  the  policy  Is  right — that  Is, 

successful — any  Intentional  effect  It  has 
on  the  conduct  of  the  war  can  only  be  to 
the  good.*^ 

Vhat  was  true  for  Clausewltz  Is  still  true  today. 
Military  operations  are  always  undertaken  for 
political  purposes.  For  operations  short  of  war,  with 
their  heightened  political  sensitivity.  It  Is  natural 
that  the  operational  and  sometimes  tactical  levels  of 
comaaand  blend  with  strategy  and  that  the  Matlonal 
Comnmnd  Authority  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
exploit  the  capabilities  of  modern  coanunl cat Ions 
technology  to  exercise  operational  command. 
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